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ABSTRACT 

The vocational education system was started in the 
United States by a collaborative effort of employers, educators, and 
unions. If vocational education is to meet the critical skill needs 
of industry. Federal policies providing for broader governance and an 
incremental approach to the planning and delivery of vocational 
education programs are necessary. Rather than relying on government 
corrective action to adjust curricula after skill needs have already 
changed, vocational education planners need to build adjustments to 
changing technology and labor markets into the system. Federal 
vocational education policy must encourage States and local school 
districts to deal with all elements of the school-to-work transition, 
including job placement, job search education, and employment 
assistance services. When planning for the delivery of occupational 
education to adult learners. Federal policymakers nt^ed to focus on 
efforts to assist adults in making occupational adjustments and to 
aid employers in upgrading their labor force. It is imperative that 
Federal policymakers take steps to meet national skill shortages, 
promote entrepreneurship, and integrate the multitude of Federal 
human resource development efforts currently underway. (MN) 
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PREFACE 



The vocational educalion syslem 
was started in the United States by a 
collaborative effort of employers, 
educators, and unions. This paper 
argues that this collaboration has 
declined and needs to be restored, if 
vof'MtionHl pHnrjifinn i<; fo rv^e^ the 
critical skill needs of industry. 

The research behind this policy 
analysis was funded by the National 
Institute of Education, with Dr. 
Henry David as the project officer. 
The adaptation for this publication, 
and the expenses of editing and 
publishing, were paid for by NlWLVs 
Critical Skills Program. This Pro- 
gram is supported by grants from the 
General Electric Corporation, GTE 
Sylvania, Harvard University, and 
the International Business Machines 
Corporation (IBM). None of these 
organizations, however, bears any 
responsibility for the policy recom- 
mendations made herein. Nor do 
these views necessarily represent 
those of NiWLVs Trustees; ihey are 
solely the responsibility of the 
author. 

Paul Barton 
President 
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I. 

Restoring 
Collaboration 

A policy of makinfi vwadonal 
education a collahorative effort 
among education, employer, 
una orgamzea moor mstitu- 
tions. 

The fbllowing excerpts provide, in 
short compass, a descriplion of the 
degree lo which vocational education 
staried as a collaboraiive enterprise: 

•The whole comury is awakening lo 
ihc iinperailve need of industrial cduca- 
lion.*' 

- Naiional Associaiion of 
Mamiracrurers. March 1912, 

in siippori of aid lo vocal ional 
educaiion. 

"The American Fedcralion of l abor 
is taking up ihe bill (aid lo vocational 
edncalion) in a vigorous way. Their leg- 
islaiivc agent here in Washington ... is 
pushing (he niaiier along.*' 

-I.eilcr wrillcn by ihc Assistant 
.Secretary of Agriculture, 
.lanuary l9tN. 

•*Ihc lorerunner of the present 
American Vocational Associaiion 
(AVA). Ihc National Socicly tor the 
IVoinolion of Industrial Kdncalion 
(NSIMI-), founded in I^Of), . . . brought 
uuo lis nienihership a wide array of 
pciM>ns from agricuhurc. business, in- 
dusiry, goxernnieni, and the public at 
large. . . .** 

— McKin I.. Barlow, The 
Vnconqucrahle Senator Pane, 

I97f). 

Out ol this broad coalilioii of in- 
icicsis, a piece of legislation was 
lashioiicd lo create a vocal ional edit- 
anion system in the high schools of 
(he Uniicd Stales, ti is ironic thai few 



seem to remember (hat (his legisla(ion 
was no( a produc( of an cduca(ion es- 
tablishmen( pushing (he Congress for 
aid to an educa(ion bureaucracy, but 
a broad-based movement with the full 
participation of those sectors that 
controlled prepara(ion for, and access 
lo, employment for young people. 
The principal actors in (his 1917 
dramn f?s<;prr»hlpH into '^o^liticn be 
cause they had a common intere.s(. In- 
dus(ry had .skill needs. Enough edu- 
ca(ors believed (he education systems 
could supply them. Unions thought 
prospective workers should receive 
useful educations. All thought atten- 
I (ion should be given (o youth going 
directly into the job market after high 
school. 

These views are as relevant now as 
they were in 1917. Now, however, 
business people talk more about voca- 
tional educators than /o them. Few 
have bothered to jget to know the top 
vocational education executives in 
their communities, explain their needs 
to them, and offer their assistance and 
cooperation. 

Vocational educators, once they 
have met statutory requirements for 
having the prescribed number of 
meetings of advisory committees, fre- 
quendy go their own way— adjusting 
curricula less frequently than adjust- 
ments occur in the market. 

Unions slip in(o a protective stance, 
often understandably worried about 
programs that might cause adult em- 
ployment problems. But (his is often 
carried (o a point of non-involvement 
in positive efforts (o help vocational 
educa(ion. 

The resuK is (hat cri(ical skill needs 
go unmet, while (oo many you(h ge( 
(raining for jobs that are no( there. 



Broader Governance 



if the idea of vocational education 
as part of the public school system is 
going to work, the kind of collabora- 
tion (hat invented i( in the first place is 
going to have to be restored. Skill de- 
velopment must take place within the 

f*^*r-frkrys in ■ !M ...v , I ? , 

use. They cannot be developed in iso- 
lation from that system. That system 
includes the classroom (whether pub- 
lic or employer), the work station set- 
tings in which skills are developed or 
refined, the indus(ry personnel who 
set and carry out hiring policy, and 
the unions (where they exist) that 
carry out apprenticeship programs, 
jointly with employers, and become 
involved in the day-to-day application 
of bargaining agreements. While vo- 
cational education systems vary con- 
siderably in the degree to which they 
are a part of this system, rather than 
outside of it, the general situation is 
one of less in(egration than is desir- 
able, both from the standpoint of 
youth and from the standpoint of em- 
ployers. Leading vocational educators 
are often (he first to admit that ties 
with industry need to be closer. 

There have been, from time lo 
time, a number of laws and regula- 
tions, emanating from the Federal 
government, as well as from .state 
capi(ols, designed to require par- 
ticipa(ion in planning vocational 
education. Since (he laws and regula- 
tions can only prescribe forms, and 
no( substance, (hey have been limited 
in their reach. 1( is usually possible to 
comply with forms, without achieving 
ihe subs(ance of involvement in plan- 
ning and decision making. 
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riic general perception of vocation- 
al education advisory committees is 
that they have generally achieved 
more of the Toini of participation 
than they have the substance of it. 
While there are many such advisory 
committees that have contributed im- 
mensely to exemplary vocational edu- 
cation systems and schools, there are 

requirements that employers and 
unions be listened to in the rormula- 
tion of plans. 

Another problem with exclusive 
reliance on the advisory committee 
approach is that it is, in fact, only ah 
advisory connniiice. This approach 
implies that vocational education is 
solely the responsibility of the public 
school system and that all decisions 
will be made by the public school sys- 
tem. Industry representatives arc 
there only lo provide **advice" and 
have little role or responsibility be- 
yond that. In point of law, that is in 
fact the case. . 

A system of skill development op- 
erated in isolation » when the skills are 
to be applied in a inarkei system, will 
not be successful in getting employers 
to support it and reg>-'arly use the 
skills that are produced, it will hap- 
pcti in some places, and at some 
limes. Bui we want much more than 
that. There are employers to be found 
who will lestily for vocational educa- 
tion. But a great many hold the view 
thai vocational education is not keep- 
ing up with the needs of industry. If 
vocational education is developing 
skills for the employment system, the 
whole system has to be involved if this 
mode of imparting skills is to become 
a leading actor, f ather than just a sup- 
porting player. What is needed is a 



system in which the public (meaning 
public education), the employers, and 
the unions (vJiere they are a signifi- 
cant factor in an industry) collaborate 
to provide (i) occupational training, 
(ii) on-the-job work experience set- 
tings, and (iii) access lo relevant jobs 
after skills are acquired. All of this 
should be done in a system in which 
sj(vaU ip t\}r nrpR of hrf^ir ednration 
are also met. 

It is hard to come up with a pre- 
scription for doing this, particularly 
from the vantage point of writing 
laws. Such a system needs lo emerge 
from a collaborative process, rather 
than by edict from a legislature, since 
employers arc not subject to such 
edicts as are public agencies. The best 
approach would he the creation of a 
working party composed of educa- 
tion, employer, and union representa- 
tives to work out a model whereby vo- 
cational education becomes a joint 
undertaking available for adoption or 
adaptation at the state and local level. 

An Incremental Approach 

There are collaborative approaches 
short of comprehensive changes in the 
system of governance that could be re- 
lied upon in the present, approaches 
that would establish a base of exper- 
ience. The National Association 
of Industry-Education Cooperation 
(NAIEC) is one such effort to bring in- 
dustry and education together at the 
local level. Statewide efforts such as 
the Industry Education Councils of 
California are also success stories here. 
The National Manpower Institute 
(now the National Institute for Work 
and Learning) began working on a 
model of local collaboration in 1973. 



In 1975, the Institute published its 
recommendations for piloting local 
Community Education Work Coun- 
cils,* A recent inventory of local col- 
laborative efforts of employers, 
educators, and unions disclosed that 
there are now about 150 across the 
country.** These are not councils thai 
serve only in an advisory capacity lo a 
public nrocram. Thev share responsi- 
bility for easing the transition from 
school to work or improving educa- 
tion in the schools. 

There are also Private Industry 
Councils (PICs), created under CETA 
and mandated by the .lob Training 
Partnership Act, that have broadened 
enough that educators and unions are 
well represented, although most are 
almost wholly dominated by employ- 
er representation. Many of these PICs 
could assist with the vocational educa- 
tion enterprise, although such action 
would often be broader than the cur- 
rent charter of providing employment 
for the disadvantaged and retraining 
for displaced workers. 

These collaborative approaches 
cannot be legislated. But perhaps they 
can be encouraged by providing mod- 
est amounts of start-up funding, at 
least for secretariat services^ until the 
participants organize enough to pro- 
vide the funding. Funding, of course, 
is a minor matter compared to achiev- 
ing real and lasting collaboration 



*Svc The iioundless Resounv: A ProspMus 
for an Ldm a tion /Work IU)iu\\ by V.'iMard 
Win/ and ihc Nulional Manpower InstitiHc, 
New kcpiiblic Uook C*opipatiy» 1975. 

* * See tndustry-Ldui Utmn • t.ahor C Ollahoru- 
tion: A Direitory of t.oad Collaborative 
Counals, NaliiMuil InMiiuie for Work and 
Learnings 1981. 
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amoNK these sectors in the vocational 
education enterprise. 

This could be done in a number of 
ways, including matching Federal 
funds to be used in localities for this 
purpose. The experience of the Na- 
tional Institute for Work and Learn- 
ing was that such a collaborative 
council can be sustained with $25,000- 
$40,000 per year for secretariat ser- 
vices. u\ course, many nave started 
up without public funding at all, and 
the leadership involved in creating 
such collaborative councils can come 
from any sector of the community 
Existing Private Industry Councils 
could be used to take on such an as- 
signment. 



II. 

As a System of 
Education 

A policy of fvcofiniziNM the edu- 
cational ohjecfives of the voca- 
!ional education approach, rath- 
er (han the present fixed focus 
on immediate placement out- 
conu's, and stri\vm for a system 
open to all who want it. 

While it is essential lo involve in- 
dustry in (he vocational education en- 
terprise, it is also essential to recog- 
nize that voeatioiial education is a sys- 
tem of education, not a job training 
system. To be sure, the distinctions 
sonietinics get to be a bit Tine, but 
they are nonetheless real and impor- 
tant. Skills critical to industry include 
(he basics: computer and technologi- 
cal literacy as well as reading, writing, 
and arithmetic. 

riie lirst priority is (hat vocational 
education be good education ... in 
reading, in writing, in computing, in 
listening, in probleni solving. A single 
evaluation yardstick of* (he percent of 
graduates immediately placed in 
*\iobs tor which they are trained,** to 
use die common expression, is much 
loo shoii a measure to apply. We 
must also ask how well they are edu- 
cated, lor one reason, employers 
need people with good basic educa- 
lions. l*oranniher reason, we want, in 
iIk- United Stales, (o keep all options 
open lor young people as long as pos- 
sible, and (his means keeping options 
open it> pursue postsecondary educa- 
iion as well as irninediate employ- 



ment. You can't get into college it* you 
can't read. 

For AH Who Want It 

Many of the criticisms of vocational 
education spring from some underly- 
ing belief that becau.se it prepares 
young people for jobs it is by defini- 
tion second class education . , . and 
that the more it aiur/ipu io be iw^ipun- 
sive to what industry needs, the more it 
is departing from sound educational 
practice. It is not sufficiently recog- 
nized that most of American educa- 
tion is vocational, including about 
two-thirds of higher education. Doc- 
tors, lawyers, and teachers go through 
"trade" schools, and making the dis- 
tinction that these are "professions" 
only underscores the class distinctions 
on which some of the disdain for voca- 
tional education is based. 

Young people who do not pursue 
education beyond 12 years should not 
be deprived of the option of learning 
an occupation they can qualify for in 
that 12-year period of preparation. 
There are different learning styles, 
different interests, and different ob- 
jectives among high school age youth. 
We should offer variety in education- 
al approaches and not force all youth 
into the same mold. 

As for the question of the respon- 
siveness of vocational education to in- 
dustry needs, the consideration is one 
of balance. To serve students, voca- 
tional education has to equip them in 
light of what works in the market 
place. But education is responsible for 
making independent judgments about 
what constitutes an education and in 
no way should it become sub.scrvient 
to narrowly defined needs. Educa- 



tion's aim is vocational preparation to 
launch a lifetime of work and living, 
not to shape a worker for a narrow set 
of skills good for only one employer. 
There should be some tension between 
educators and industry, but in a cli- 
mate where both recognize that their 
larger objectives are complementary. 

The head and hand debate in edu- 
cation will continue and should. A.s 
Irving Hcrov.itr. ha:^ :;aid, ". . . the 
historic split between head work and 
hand work characterizes the teaching 
and learning processes since antiqui- 
ty."* 

As the debate continues, adjust- 
ments are made from time to time in 
how vocational education is placed in 
the total system of high school educa- 
tion, Evans and Herr describe what 
happens: 

A cycle can be observed which is rep- 
resented approximately once every gen- 
eration: (1) establislitneni of a reason* 
ably comprehensive high school, (2) 
gradual decreased emphasis on voca- 
tional education, (3) establishment of 
separate vocational schools, and (4) the 
reestablishment of comprehensive high 
schools which emphasi/e vocational ed- 
ueaiion.** 

The recommendations in this paper 
would result in very substantial 
changes in the Federal role in voca- 
tional education and stem from the 
belief that considerable change is re- 
quired in structure and practice. But 
these recommendations are made in a 
context of complete agreement that 
vocational education has a legitimate 

*lrving t.. tlorowii/, **Head and Hand in 
I'ducalion: Vocalionalisni versus Professional- 
ism,*' School Review, May 1975. 

**kupert N. Hvatis and tidwin I.. Herr, 
t oundations of VoaHiomti Education, 1978. 
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aiul iinpot taiti \ oW to play in (he pub- 
lic cclucaiion sysicni, one thai is ini- 
poriani enough lo receive a Federal fi- 
nancial eoniribuiion as a system of 
education. 

I'o be effective as a system of educa- 
tion, vocaiional education needs to 
serve all who want this particular form 
of education, not close off further 
educational options for those who take 

•» •» ►'^ \ M It >nv> ; 'I. >ot ?*'•*.» I .. u o, • 

narrow segment of the youth popula- 
lion, whether at the bottom or the top 
of the socio-economic scale. At the 
same lime we know that, on the aver- 
aue, socio-economic backgrpurul is 3. 
siroiig prediciion of youth occupa- 
tional paths and levels of educational 
achievement. While we maintain open 
options, we know that those who start 
wiih I he greatest advaniage are gen- 
erally the ones who exercise the op- 
tions that lead the farthest. Yet, there 
are also significani numbers of youth 
in this open system who go well 
beyond where family backgrounds 
might have indicated. 

It is more difficult to give this prin- 
ciple of an open system operational 
meaning than it is simply to announce 
it. 

rhe emphasis on equal access to 
public education over the last ten 
years or so has eroded policies of ex- 
clusiveness in some vocational schools 
that established high admissions stan- 
dards. At the other end of the spec- 
trum, earlier images of vocational ed- 
ucation as a * 'dumping ground" for 
young people noi making it anywhere 
else ha\e also become dimmer. Across 
Ihe I Iniled Stales, there is a wide spec- 
trum of si I nations in vocational edu- 
cation, ranging from highly respected 
area technical institutions to schools 

ERLC 



well known as drawing 'Mrom the 
botiom of Ihe barrel." But the center 
has greatly enlarged, and vocational 
education has emerged as a system 
more and more servinf^ a larger seg- 
ment of the youth population, to the 
point where it represents about two- 
Jijths of the entire budget for second- 
ary education. 

Quality Education 

We do not want a segment of Ihe 
education system lo be reserved for a 
particular part of the population, nor 
....do wc want a population that is chan- 
neled to a particular segment of the 
education system. To keep all seg- 
ments of the system open to all is both 
a matter of substance and a matter of 
perception. 

One matter of substance is that in 
order for options to be kept open to 
go to college, the basic education ele- 
ment in programs where youth are 
learning occupational skills needs to 
be of high quality. Otherwise, the op- 
lion becomes foreclosed. 

Also, high quality basic education 
is necessary for succeeding in the em- 
ployment world. An occupational 
skill may be a useful add-on lo a good 
basic education, but a primary pre- 
requisite for employment is still the 
ability lo read, write, and compute, 
and computer and technological liter- 
acy are becoming more important. So 
how well youth enrolled in vocational 
education programs are doing in these 
subjects becomes very important, 
both for keeping education options 
open, and for preparing youth who 
do not go on to college for employ- 
ment. The problem is that Ihe prin- 
cipal standard for judging vocational 



education has become the percent im- 
mediately placed in Ihe occupation for 
which they were "trained."* 

But youth are not jusi to be trained 
for a job, they are to be educated. The 
first question should be how well they 
are educated . . . how well (hey per- 
form in reading, math, writing, litera- 
ture, etc. Federally inspired evalua- 
tions should focus on these skills as 
wvii as tmmeaiaie occupationat out- 
comes. Twelve years of education are 
for more than just finding a first job 
in the skill that was studied last in 
high .school. 

.^^d if the basic education is of high 
quality, there is no reason why voca- 
tional education graduates should not 
have a wide range of choices for 
postsccondary education. For it to be 
any other way would mean that track- 
ing begins after junior high school and 
that vocational education is known 
and expected lo be a track that does 
not go past high school, but goes only 
to lower level entry jobs. And ii these 
high school graduates don't have high 
school level basic educations, ihey 
won't go lo decent entry level jobs 
either. 

There are two avenues that could 
be pursued in the application of Fed- 
eral policy to remove this exclusive 
focus on immediate labor markel out- 
comes. One goes to a basic principle 
of education itself, the other to track- 
ing the results. 

Any leaching of direct occupational 
skills in the public classroom creates 

*I 111 an cxl'cIIcik luuilvsis nl possible cic- 
riicnis o\ vnciiiional odiicaiion, sec I Inrry \ , Sil- 
hci nunu '* 1 licliin iiisic Ik-iicl'iM Noii-l-a»no!i)- 
ic KciuniMil Vociinnniil lictiication/* Voctld. 
Scpiciiitici 19X0. 
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an aliitatioiial practice (hat clilTcrs 
rroni general educalion in the human- 
ities and in the sciences. There is no 
quarrel with this degree of •\separaie" 
vocational educalion inslruciion, 
riicre are arguments made that there 
should be no direci vocational instruc- 
tion in the high school, that this is not 
educalion. and that otTering such in- 
struction inevitably detracts Iroiii the 
iinie available to provide an '*educa- 
tion.** While agreeing that maximum 
eriori needs to go into providing a 
basic education, the more extreme 
arguments against vocational instruc- 
tion arc rejected. 

liui \vliile a case exists for providing 
vocational skills in the high school, 
thai case docs not support either the 
divorcing ol* vocational education 
Irom general education, or the neglect 
of the basics because ol* some pre- 
sumption either that students in voca- 
tional education do not need it or that 
they will not be going on to postsec- 
ondary education. 

It has been lederal policy, since 
1917, lo encourage the establishment 
ol a separate vocational education 
system.* The 1917 law created a Fed- 
eral Hoard on Vocational Education, 
and it alTected school organization 
and curricula through Regional 
Agents reporting to an Executive 
Director and through the review of 
slate plans. The Board was abolished 
in 1933. C harles Prosser was the Hrst 

*"\taiiuiil iraimiig** in puhlie sdiuols, \\as, 
i»l loiirsc-, l(»nv udiUm to I ixw- 

roiKfC icMiiM. "I*hil.uk'l|>hiii liHMKlcd a public 
rn.iiHial iiaiiiinp scIkmyI in 1885; Si. Paul open 
cil (inc in 1888. And cus attcr cil\ cMablishcd 
inimial classes as ailjunci- lo ihc [icncral 
.*.h<»nl piouianr* nn the I'ransjomhttuin of 
fht' Si hoff/. \ aniai'c Picss, I9M, p. ^2). 



lixecutive Director, and "in his brief 
tenure there, his passion for separate 
vocational .schools and specifie-task 
training of students for existing jobs 
produced policy directives, articles, 
and advice to thousands of like- 
minded advocates acro.ss the coun- 
try."* 

l-ederal policy should now encour- 
ane the maximum inteyraiinn nnssihtp 
between vocational instruction and 
general education, and achieving this 
should he a condition of Federal aid, 
removing any Federal influence for 
creating a parallel system of educa- 
tion, This would work both to expand 
vocational offerings to those planning 
more general secondary and postsec- 
ondary educations, as well as assure 
increase in general education oppor- 
tunities for those terminating their 
educations with high school. 

Such general policy would have to 
be turned into specifics, and there 
would be choices to be made as to 
what constituted integration. It would 
also be neces.sary to avoid detailed 
guidelines that had the effect of sub- 
verting state and local control and dis- 
couraging divergent educational phil- 
osophies. To complicate matters a bit, 
there are probably separate vocational 
high schools having more success in 
the teaching of the basics than are the 
general track courses in the regular 
schools. The principle i.s integration 
of vocational and genera! education, 
and there is a variety of forms and 
organizational arrangements under 
which this could be accomplished and 



•Drafi paper by (any Cuban. liHecl ^'l-n- 
during Resiliency: ljuieiing and htipleuienting 
l ederal Voealional l*.dueaiion I.eglslaliiMi.'* 



already is being accomplished in 
many places. 

The second element of a policy of 
recognizing the primary educational 
objectives of the vocational education 
system is broadening the standards 
used to evaluate vocational education 
outcomes. We need to know the edu- 
cational progress of all students. The 
rrcopniml svsfom for floip<; this W fhe 
National A.ssessment of Educational 
Progress (NAEP), However, NAEP 
does not identify vocational education 
students among the national sample 
of 17-year-olds taking the tests. The 
necessary background information 
should be collected in the examina- 
tions of 17-year-olds to identify stu- 
dents enrolled in vocational educa- 
tion, under what arrangements, and 
to what degree. This would enable a 
comparison over time of the achieve- 
ments in reading, writing, and arith- 
metic, by region of the country, and 
oy socio-economic level of the stu- 
dent. Such a change would recognize 
the dual objectives of vocational 
education: the providing of an educa- 
lion and preparation for a specific 
vocation. 
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III. 

Learning and 
Working: They Go 
Together Well 



A policy of moving toward joint 
si'h ool-emplo yer occupational 
instruction, with the burden of 
proof shifting to the states to 
justify a strictly classroom ap- 
proach. 

Inlegraiioii between occupational 
oclucaiion and general education is 
nou by iiselt\ enough. Integration is 
also required between the school and 
the employer. 

There has been a trend under way 
for some time in the direction of 
blending schooling and working 
together, at both the secondary level 
ol* education and the postsecondary 
level, complementing a trend during 
this same period in which more adults 
ha\c gone back to school on a part- 
lime basis. 

On the youth side, a number ol* lac- 
tors have been involved. Vocational 
education has long had a cooperative 
education component, developing 
most broadly in retail trade, olTice oc- 
cupations, and *Mrades and industry** 
programs. According lo Rupert livans 
and l:dwin Herr: 



Do^pik- Nitoiii: ttpposiiioii liorii \(» 
vtiuofui! aliKiitois tn the loiiti's aiu) 
III tics, I he pio^iiiin \i'x\\ Ml sec- 
iMul.tf) si^hnol eniollinciu lioiu zero in 
l*)^n l(» ir.(KK) II] I%5'h6 anil lo 

^\zsm irt p/'i 11 ScMiic ^'^(X) (»r iIk- 

IS.(X)U lm!h sthdnl iIisIikIn IuuI 4.:<(XI 
•ikh pKn'i Jills HI 1%^ 66 I he mnnhei 



IS etriaiiily higher now, but no one 
knuvs how much higher.* 

They go on to say that '\studies ol* 
the economics o\ vocational educa- 
tion have shown higher rates ol return 
on investment in cooperative pro- 
grams than in other types ol voca- 
tional education.'* 

Cooperative education was given 
additional impetus in the Vocational 
Education Amendmenis ol 1968, in a 
separate Part Ci. beginning with the 
statement that *The Congress finds 
that cooperative work-study pro- 
grams offer many advantages in pre- 
paring young people for employment. 
Through such programs, a meaning- 
ful work experience is combined with 
formal education enabling students to 
acquire knowledge, skills, and ap- 
propriate attitudes." 

Other Federal laws and efforts have 
stimulated simultaneous learning and 
working arrangements. The work- 
study programs for students from 
low-income families, in both the Vo- 
cational Education Act and the 
Higher Education Act, are two ex- 
amples. The programs emanating 
from Federal employment and train- 
ing legislation are another, beginning 
with the Neighborhood Youth Corps 
run by the Department of Labor un- 
der the Economic Opportunity Act of 
1964, with successors tracing through 
to the present CETA programs. 

More recently, there has been some 
growth in the number of schools offer- 
ing Experience Based Career Educa- 
tion. The cooperative approach has 



*Kupen N. l-vaiis and l-dwin I. Hen. 
/ attH(htitm\ of I tHVtumal IMuiVtion, C hai lcs 
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also continued to grow in junior and 
community college settings, with lim- 
ited Federal financial assistance com- 
ing through the Higher Education Act, 
As important, or perhaps more 
important, are the individual deci- 
sions of young people to .seek part- 
time work while they are in school, 
outside any formal program stem- 
niiug hum eUucaiton or einpioymeni 
and training institutions. There has 
been a steady increase in labor force 
participation rates among 16- to 21- 
year-old students over the last two 
decades. 

One clear finding in national level 
studies, from which very little else of 
clarity emerges, is the relationship 
between working part-time while still 
in high school and the unemployment 
rate after high .school. The most com- 
prehensive set of data (although not 
the only set) on this comes from the 
National Longitudinal Study of the 
High School Cla.ss of 1972 (for those 
who did not enroll full-time in post- 
secondary education)*: 



Hours Worked 
Per Week 
Senior Year 

0 

1-5 
fviO 
11-15 
16-25 
More lhan 25 



Average linemptoymeni 
Kale (4 ' 4 Years After 
HluH School) 

12'Vo 
!l"'o 

70'« 



This relationship holds irrespective 
of race or sex. 



♦ Aclcic V. Han ell ancl Philip W. Win/, 
Sthwt and l-jhuvtionul Anuwdents to Ytntlh 
Ufwmpli>yfn0tt. Sociiil Kcsciircli (itoiip. The 
(ic()i>!c WiishiiiMhin Univcisiiy* Washington, 

l)x .. \m). 
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riicic arc, ol* course, qualilicaiioiis 
to any conclusions drawn Troni such 
clala, particularly with respect to 
cause and elTeci. But this relationship 
has been I'ound in siudies going all the 
way back to a national study by the 
Bureau ol* Labor Statistics in 1963. 
Also, these data do not discriminate 
among youth working and schooling 
as u result of planned programs as 
compared to those getting jobs on 
their own in the open labor market, in 
Tact, one of the problems encountered 
in studies thai evaluate work-study 
programs is that a high proportion of 
youth in general education programs 
also work. 

Id whatever extent vocational edu- 
cation advocates argue that coinbining 
basic cducaiion with learning occupa- 
tional skills provides a good learning 
environment for a high proportion of 
youth, that argument applies even 
more to acquiring skills in real work 
sellings. The link between learning and 
work experience is stronger than when 
only the school workshop .serves as a 
proxy for experience. 1 he learning ex- 
perience nexus, of course, gets its 
clearest expression in education 
philosophy in the work of John 
Dewey, writing ai the turn of the cen- 
tury, who said: "As formal leaching 
and training grow in extern, there is the 
danger of dealing ati imdesirable split 
bctvsccn ihccxpcriciicc gained in more 
direct associations, and what is ac- 
quired in sehool."* 

Hktc arc, however, a number of 
piaciical coi^ideiaiioiis. and observa- 
tions based on comnuin sense, fogeth- 



' lolm iKv.fx. hcfntHftuv and Idinvfion, 
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er, they make a strong case for steadily 
etilargin'gihe proportion of youth who 
have a combined learning-work op- 
tion. 

1. Learnin}> orcupaiional skills is 
aided by expenemw 

Actual experience in real work set- 
tings adds an important element— 
the reason why medical students 
work in hospitals and education 
students practice teach, it's also 
why industry relies so lieavily on 
oiMhe-job traiiiing. 

2 . l or cooperative educatiofu the 
school and employer work togeth- 
er. 

The employer adds the experience 
dimension to the school cla.ssroom. 
Communication exists, with em- 
ployers able to spot and point out 
educational deficiencies, and the 
.schools able to point out when the 
work station assignment is not 
proper for skill development. 

3. Joint work-study programs pro- 
vide a job connection. 

in addition to getting a skill, there 
is a comiectioii to an employer— 
often several of them— which 
many times results in a job offer 
upon graduation. 

4. The market test is applied all the 
time. 

To interest employers in such joint 
efforts, the occupational areas 
must be ones in wliich demand is 
reasonably strong. It cannot sur- 
vive in an area where no substan- 
tial hiring is taking place. This 
counters tendencies in strictly cla.ss- 
rooni vocational education to con- 
tinue offerings when demand has 
.shifted. 

5. Cooperative style edtication re- 
duces equipment problems. 



This is true from two standpoints: 

• The equipment actually in u.se in 
industry is usually more up-to- 
date than classroom equipment. 

• Training on einployer-owneu 
equipment reduces the cost of 
replacing school equipinent, 
which can rapidly become obso- 
lete. 

6. In fieneraL such joint ventures 
force educators and business peo- 
ple to talk to each other. 
One of the serious problems in 
education generally, and vocation- 
al education specifically, is the ten- 
dency toward i.solation from em- 
ployment institutions. Joint ef- 
forts, such a.s cooperative educa- 
tion, require a dialogue in order to 
make them work. 

While the term *'cooperative edu- 
cation" is used frequently above, it is 
used in the generic sense and is not 
confined to the particular existing 
forms of cooperative education. Ex- 
perience Ba.scd Career Education 
would be included, as would various 
internship programs. I'ormal appren- 
ticeship programs are a mixture of 
classroom anil on-the-job training. 
Work-study programs are encom- 
passed here, altl.ough the term is 
often used lor programs in which the 
work is for income purposes only, 
and where no iiuerchange takes place 
between school and. employer. 

Unfortunately, such joint school/ 
employer prograins command only a 
small portion of vocational education 
funds. Only 2.0 percent of Federal 
funding (from the basic grant) goes 
for cooperative cducaiion, and 2.2 
percent of non-Federal. The com- 
parable iXTcentages for work-study 
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programs arc 1.3 percent and 0.1 per- 
cent.* 

rhrou^h matching grants, Federal 
policy encouraged the development of 
classroom occupational skill training. 
This was a successful effort, and a 
vast sy stem of classroom occupat ional 
education now exists, with nine out of 
ten dollars provided from non-Feder- 
al sources. But, in too high a propor- 
tion of school systems, this eiucaiion 
is not linked to employer (raining sys- 
tems to the degree it needs to be. Fed- 
eral policy should now shift toward 
encouragement of joint school-em- 
p/oyer occupational education and 
training. 

The burden of proof should now 
shift to showing why a particular oc- 
cupational area should not be ap- 
proached on a cooperative basis, 
before Federal money is spent on 
teaching occupational skills. This 
would move toward a :\vstem in which 
continual adjustments would have to 
be made to mcuket shifts, and where 
educators and employers would f ind 
it necessary to work together. 

Most observers of the transition 
from school to work have commented 
on how known and certain that tran- 
sition is for most youth, particularly 
in countries such as West Germany. 
As previously pointed out, some of 
this certainty conies from early track- 
ing into iiulusiry, loreclosing options 
for continuing education. The United 
Slates does not want that kind of 
(racking. But another reason tor suc- 
cess in these other countries is the ex- 



tensive use of the apprenticeship sys- 
tem, where young people gel a combi- 
nation of classroom training and on- 
the-job experience and instruction. 
The apprenticeship system, as impor- 
tant as it ; in ihe U.S., serves only a 
limited number of young people, and 
the average age of entry is far beyond 
the age of high school graduation. 

What we need is an American coun- 
terpart to this system widely used in 
Europe. The vocational education sys- 
tein, working with employers and 
unions, is uniquely situated to work 
out such a counterpart system, com- 
bining instruction and experience. 



*lNtmfft Kvfutrt (fj thv Wtvathmtl lulucth 
tinft Sttnh. Niiiu^n.il InstihiK' ol l-iiucalion, 
Scplciiihci I'W). 
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IV. 

Meeting the Market 
and Making It 



A polity of huildinf^ adjust- 
nwn{\ to chanj^infi, technolof*y 
and markets into the system, 
rather than relyinM o^t (govern- 
ment eorreetive action to adjust 
curricuhtm after skill needs have 
already ehan^ied. 

()cvupaiit)niil olTcrings of voca- 
(iotiai cduuition have t'ottcn, Trotn 
lime to (inK\ out ol line with the 
sinieiure ol the job market, I cderal 
poliey iiseir shares a n spoiisibility lor 
his (levclopmeiil. clue to the ri^^idity 
in the eategories speeified in l-edcral 
law. These rigidiiies have been re- 
moved or redueed, and voeational cd- 
uealion has in I act beeonic iiiore re- 
sponsive lo inarkel shifts. Hut the ad- 
jusinieni is ineomplete and slow to 
lake place. 

What is needed is lo build the pro- 
eess ol* adjusimeni into the syslcm, so 
ihai by iis reguhir operaiion it adapts 
lo I he Liuinges in I he economy. Two 
steps recommended earlier are very 
nnich in lliis direciion: ihe broadening 
ot collaboraiion nnd the .shift toward 
cooperaiive educMtion-type arrangc- 
menis beiweeii schools and eniploy- 
eis. However, the whi^le tracking sys- 
icm needs improvement and integra- 
lion ai ihe le\el of ihc community. 

I vperls ihsagiec on predictions of 
ihe liiliiie, and it is dangerous to get 
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100 dependent on such predictions.* 
Uul we can at least keep up with the 
changes that arc happening every 
year. 

Since the lime of the comprehen- 
sive review of voeational education By 
the commission President Kennedy 
appointed, vocational educators have 
heard the refrain, over and over, of 
'*use occupational trends and projec- 
tions to keep curriculum offerings up 
to date.'' By this means, the charge of 
the 196.1 amendments to provide vo- 
cational training ''which is realistic in 
the light of actual or anticipated op- 
portunities for gainful employment" 
was to be met. 

hi the beginning, there was very lit- 
tle such data available in a form that 
could be used in decisions on expand- 
ing or contracting education for par- 
ticular occupations, There were a few- 
national projections, coming from the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, and a few 
local skill surveys by state employ- 
ment services. They were not a basis 
for educational planning. 

A combination of events and devel- 
opments has changed this .situation 
considerably. One was the passage of 
the 1968 Vocational Education Amend- 
ments, providing for transfer of 
money to the Labor Department to 
purchase better information. The ef- 
forts of the Labor Department culmi- 
nated in: guidebooks to stntcs showing 
them how to translate national projec- 
tions into stale and metropolitan area 

M j>r one review oj ihe t>Hidnl projcelums 
i>r ocaipaiional iieiuls as ihcy alTeci voca- 
lional eJiicaiion. aitJ an allernaic seeiiariu tu 
KO\crnniciu projcciions, see Jdseph l-nuiin- 
kiii, I he l ulure Kole ol Vocaiioiial luluea- 
lion/* prepared Tor Mie Nniioiml tnsiitnie ol 
I'diiealion, Novemhei 1980. 
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projections (1969); progress of BLS in 
economic growth modeling, using in- 
put-output matrices; and the creation 
of I he BLS Occupational Lmployment 
Statistics program, getting occupa- 
tional statistics directly from employ- 
ers. Most important, from the point of 
view of process as well as advancement 
of technique, were the 1976 education 
amendments creating the National Oc- 
cupational Information Coordinating 
Committee (NOICC), and the 
cooperating State Occupational Infor- 
mation Coordinating Committees 
(SOICCs). to bring the education and 
the labor market agencies together. 

From the standpoint of policy, 
what are the next steps in assuring the 
best match between occupational of- 
ferings and labor market realities? 
And what Federal role is appropriate 
in achieving them? The first step has 
to do with bringing the education and 
labor market authorities together at 
the local level on the development and 
application of occupational statistics 
and projections. The second has to do 
with compensating for the inadequa- 
cies of such projections. The third in- 
volves making a market lor vocation- 
al education, rather than just meeting 
the existing one. 

Coordinating Occupational 
Information at the Local 
Level 

The steps taken by NOICC and llie 
SOICCs have been very important in 
creating a base of occupational infor- 
mation and projections. These coor- 
dinatir.g committees have greatly in- 
creased the communications between 
the Federal and state agencies respon- 
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sil)lc lor cdiicalii)!! and labor inarkcl 
itilonnaiioti and programs. Technical 
capacity has been inereased at ihe 
same lime undetsianding and irusi 
hiuo been improved. 

I l/e siiuaiion ai ihe local level is a 
\o{ less clear, and ihc ncxi siep is to 
bring ihe same joini ci rori lo bear at 
(lie local level as is beginning lo exisi 
ai Ihe Icderal and si ale levels. There 
are a mimber of reasons lor ihis: 

• A principal reason is ihal in a great 
many siaics. given available bud- 
gets, the basic decisions about ex- 
pansion and contraction of partic- 
ular courses ol' instruction are 
made at Ihc local level. So it is here 
ilic inlorinatioii must be brought, 
to bear, 

• A second reast)n is that the mix of 
indusiry and occnpaiions can be 
dillerent in a metropolitan area 
than in a state as a whole, or, 
perhaps, theie is a particular 
development that will change the 
luiure drasiically, like a new in- 
dusiry arri^ing or an old one de- 
pariing. 

• A third reason is that even though 
technicians can make statistical 
pioicciioris in Washington or in 
the state capiioL there is still a 
qncsiion as to whether they will be 
ousted or used by IdcuI oiricials, 
who are aware ot I heir separate 
iurisdictiiuis and are somewhat 
suspicitM's or I ederal and state 
level eiroris to control local deci- 
sions through siaiisiics generated 

• A lourili reas(Ui is thai there needs 
to be l(Kal understanding ol* the 
uses and misuses ol the projections 
and Ihe exieiu to which judgmeiu 
IS involvctl in ihcir application. 



• A nrih reason is that while there is 
one local labor tiuirkei, and one 
total estimate of job openings lor 
the area, there is more than one 
supplier of occupational training. 
While these suppliers are unlikely 
to agree fully on dividing up the 
market to prevent over-training in 
a particular occupation, sitting 
around a table with the Tacts and 
figures will bring some reality into 
the picture. 

Ihe recomnwndation is thai f eder- 
al pohcy encourage the creation of oc- 
cupational information coordinating 
arrangements bet ween educators/ 
trainers and local labor market au- 
thorities. While it would seem natural 
to call these Community Occupation- 
al Information Coordinating Com- 
mittees, to follow on the NOICC and 
S()ICCs» the function is what is im- 
portant and can be carried out 
through varying formal arrange- 
ments. That is, there should be as 
much room as possible for the exer- 
cise of local judgment. 

Why is I'cdcral policy involved at 
all at ihis level? I'or one reason, the 
I'cderal government has chosen, since 
1917, to take a leadership role in cre- 
ating a system of occupational educa- 
tion, it follows that this role extends 
to assuring that the occupational 
training is realistic in terms of what 
the neeils ate in these occupations* 
l or another rea.son, the I'ederal gov- 
ermueni funds practically all of the 
operations of local labor market 
agencies: the local offices ol the state 
employment service and the Mayors* 
employment and training programs 
under .ITPA. it has some responsibili- 
ty to assure that labor market infor- 
mation for occupational education 



decision making is available and ihat 
these agencies cooperate with their 
counterparts in education. 



Getting Underneath 
Occupational Projections: 
Employer Hiring Practices 

Even good occupational projec- 
tions, when u.sed alone, have serious 
limitations. You need to start with 
them, but you can't end with theiu. 
The reason is that knowing how many 
people will be hired in a particular oc- 
cupation is only limited information. 
There arc a number of roiues into an 
occupation in American industry. Ac- 
tual hiring practices vary among oc- 
cupations and among industries. They 
also vary within occupations and in- 
dustries, depending on the location of 
the firm. Firms in the same industry 
may well have different hiring prac- 
tices, The amount of training time 
varies greatly among occupations, 
and many do not require extensive 
training.* 

Some firms hire workers with ba.sic 
skills and provide their own training, 
I hey would not expect to hire people 
from schools that had provided occu- 
pational education. AT&T would be 
an example of a corporation that 
would expect to do most of its own 
training. Some firms expect that job 
skills will be learned on the job and 



*l or ii usclul pa-scnliinon mi lu>u U>ltu>k ul 
ii aiiiiiiuinitv\ johs I'loin this snniclpoiiit. sec 
J()h\ Skills t'ntbunn lUimvtion, Ri^'t) Miino- 
K'liiph tilU, U.S. DopiiiliiK'hl Hi I alUM, 1980. 
Nisa) (.n Ilk* work o\ Marcia I rcatinan. 
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iliroiigh experience, and a school 
product may or may not have a com- 
peiiiivc advantage. If there is pro- 
jected growth in an occupation in a 
situation wliere the employer docs not 
use vocational schools as a source of 
supply, then the projection itself is in- 
sufficient to justify creating or ex- 
panding courses in that occupation. 

Rather than relying on projections 
of occupational demand, each local 
vocational education system should 
have a regular pn 'grain oj visits to the 
community 's major employers to 
identify hiring and training practices, 
in order to i)lan vocational education 
offerings so as to maximize the possi- 
bility that graduates will be hired by 
those employers. 

Now, a great many vocational edu- 
cators would say that they ''talk to 
business executives/* Many of thcin 
probably do. I his recommendation is 
for a systematic approach to talking 
with employers about their hiring and 
training practices. A local vocational 
education system should identify a set 
of **account managers, so that one 
person makes regular visits to a set of 
employers. This is not necessarily a 
new or separate set of people in the 
system. It may be a full-time represen- 
tative, who covers a large number of 
employers, or it may be an additional 
icsponsibiliiy of teachers or adminis- 
trative staff. I he point is only that it 
be comprehensive and regular. It pro- 
vides both the opportunity to record 
in the information system the employ- 
ers* hiring and training and recruit- 
ment policies and practices and the 
opportunity to get information useful 
in making curriculum and content 
more responsive to current employer 
needs. 



Enlarging the Market 

There is, in the preceding, a some- 
what negative tone, being sure not to 
offer occupational education (i) when 
there is insufficent projected growth in 
the occupation or (ii) when there is 
growth, but the employer provides his 
or her own training and would not ex- 
pect to use graduates of vocational 
education. There is another side to the 
coin, however. The account manager 
approach provides both an opportuni- 
ty to record employer hiring and train- 
ing practices and also to nffect them. 

The vocational education system 
has two clients to satisfy. One is the 
student. The other is the employer 
who hires the student. Satisfying the 
student depends heavily on satisfying 
the employer, and the regular visit by 
the account manager provides the vo- 
cational education system with an op- 
portunity to tell the employer about 
its occupational training and explain 
how the .system can help meet the em- 
ployer's skill needs and reduce inter- 
nal training costs* 

Through regular arrangements for 
visits, the vocational education system 
also has the opportunity to: 

• find out what problems t he employ- 
er has had with the school products; 

• work out arrangements for upgrad- 
ing training for employees; and 

• work out arrangements for cooper- 
ative education approaches and in- 
ternships for students. 

At the same time that vocational ed- 
ucation can be adjusting to the realities 
of the job market, it can also be ex- 
panding the use of its graduates by em- 
ployers. 
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V. 

Youth Transition to 
Work: The Whole of 
It 

A policy of recojifnizinff that 
Javilitatiny, the youth transition 
to work is itnportant, that class- 
room occupational education is 
only one element in the transi- 
tion, and that f ederal policy 
should encourage states and lo- 
calities to deal with all elements 
of the transition, 

\{ is ol* more ihaii passing interest 
lhat the organi/aiion representing vo- 
cational ecliicaiion practitioners is 
called the American Vocational Asso- 
ciaiion, leaving out the word vdiica- 
lion. A concern with youth achieving 
"vocations'' is a broader concern 
:;ian education alone, a Tact that has 
become more evident in the past Tew 
tiecadcs. 

I he cMiginal interest ol* the pro- 
moters or vocational education was in 
scrying that large portion ol* youth 
going directly trom school into the 
job market as well as in meeting the 
training needs ol* industry. Since then, 
insiiiuiions have become larger— edu- 
caiion instiiutions. employment insti- 
tuiions, and union institutions. The 
range ol job olTerings and occupa- 
tional speciali/ations has greatly 
enlarged, Hie geographic factor has 
come mi(^ ihe picture as metropolitan 
areas have grown. All this means that 
ttirormalion needs to be better, more 
choices need t(^ be made about voca- 
lioHs, brokers arc olien needed to 



help youth make the Job connection, 
and young people need to be taught 
how to negotiate this complex labor 
market in order to land on their leet. 
None of ihis is being done very well in 
most plaecs. 

I'cderal policy succe.ssrully encour- 
aged the creation of cla.ssrooni occu- 
pational training. Rut it has not made 
a consistent effort to put in place the 
other activities that would deal with 
the whole of the youth transition to 
work. It is proposed heic that Federal 
|X)licy now concentrate on the.se ne- 
glected matters, a neglect which has 
produced the observation in a H'asfh 
infifon Post editorial that: *Mn no 
other industrialized country are the 
transitions from .school to work and 
from one job to another left .so much 
to chance as in the United States.** 



Job Placement 

If a public employment .service sy.s- 
teiTi had developed along lines that in- 
cluded a youth placement service with 
a close connection to and working 
relationship with the schools, we 
would not need to pay much attention 
to it in legislation authorizing cla.s.s- 
room vocational education. In .some 
countries, the public employment ser- 
vice has performed that function, and 
agreements have been worked out 
between the einployment serviee and 
the school authorities. At various 
times, it looked as if the .school stu- 
dent in the United Stales would be 
served by the Federal/state Employ- 
ment Service, but those efforts largely 
faltered, although there are vestiges of 
them ill some parts of the country. 
Only a small proportion of .school 



graduates gel their first jobs through a 
public employment service. 

On the school side, a quality place- 
ment/job .search assistance function 
never evolved as a standard feature of 
the American high .school. At the 
postsecondary level ol education, it 
has become quite common to have a 
college placement office, although 
these often amount to very little. 
Vocational schools vary in the extent 
to V lich individual students are 
helped with job .search, and students 
in general track programs are by and 
large out of luck. 

There are, in the area of compre- 
hensive, school-based placement sys- 
tems, good working models around 
the country. Summit County, Ohio 
(Akron) would be one example. There 
have been experimental placement 
services, i;i cooperation with Ihe state 
Kmployment Service, in Pennsylvania, 
and there is the Wis<;onsin In-School 
Placement Project. There are other 
models that have been functioning for 
some time.* Unfortunately, there is 
no good national information on 
quality and type of job placement ser- 
vices available to students while they 
are still in school and are preparing to 
leave.** Schools say they have place- 
ment .services if one staff member is 
a.ssigned the responsibility for helping 
graduates get jobs, which is quite dif- 



*Scc Job Ptacefnc/u Services for Youth, Na- 
lioiiul Maiiiumcr histituic (lunv Naiiotuil In- 
siiniie for Work and l.cariiiiiji), 1978. 

**rhc survey carried out in 1976, lliroiigli 
ihc "niiick response" arrangenicni or NC liS, 
pnniilcil iiiri)rniaiiiin of only limited use. 
Much more in-dcpili infDrmaiion would be re- 
ipiired to delerniine Ihe degree to whieh viable 
|ilaeenieni services are really available. 
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(creni Iroin opcmiuiisi placcineni cx 
change, taking ami soliciting job 
orders, and matching applicants and 
openings, 

Vocalioiuil ediicalion refers to such 
aciiviiies as 'Mndeni services'' and 
places I hem in quite a dirferenl cate- 
gory from leaching skills in ttie class- 
room, and ol much lower priority in 
allocation ol* lunds. The policy pro- 
ixised here is that vocational educa- 
tion recoj^nize that job training in the 
classroom without providing contacts 
with real job openings fhat exist in 
eniph)ymenf is a little like bottlinfi^ 
^ood wine without providing a cork 
S(7(Mi'(vve say a liiile. because there is, 
of course, nmcli (hat young people 
can do on their own). 

To be lair to the vocational educa- 
tion system, two (hings should be 
pointed out. One is that it does a bel- 
ter job of providing such placement 
services than does the regular second- 
ary education system in providing 
placement services to general track 
studenls. The oth?r is that most voca- 
tional education systems have been 
provided inadei|uale luncling lor such 
placement services. The point holds, 
however, that such services are not 
high in the priorities. 

We propose a large departure from 
present general practice and policy. In 
keeping uiih the goal reconuiieiided 
ai (he ouisci ol this chapter, that the 
responsibilities ol this system be 
dclined as dealing with all the ele- 
ments of school-work transition, 
rather than just the occupational skill 
conjponeni, (he responsibility should 
be broadened m provide placement 
services lor all high school students, 
whether Miey are in the general or 
vocal i(»nal track. I o be more sjiccific, 



the recommendation is that a portion 
of the f ederal funds, matched by 
state and local funds, he provided for 
placement services available to all 
vocational and j^eneral track students 
and that the state plan address the 
provision of such services with the 
same seriousness as it addresses oc- 
cupational education and training. 

The ideal arrangement is a joint el* 
fort between the Sv'hool system and 
the state Employment Service under 
agreements facilitated at the state 
level, but with the details worked out 
at the local level, between the I. HA 
and the local CS. office. To this end, 
it would be desirable to earmark 
funds for both the vocational educa- 
tion and public employment service 
systems that would become available 
only when there is a joint afireemeni 
and joint prof^ram to provide f or stu- 
dent job placement. This would build 
on the success/ ul experience ofCETA 
in requiring joint LEA /Prime Spon- 
sor programs in serving disadvan- 
taged youth, and Similar requirements 
in the Job Training Partnership Act, 



Job Search Education 

While there should be regular 
placement assi.stanec available to stu- 
dents on a routine basis, the person 
with primary responsibility for find- 
ing a job, throughout working life, is 
the individual job seeker. Even when 
assistance is provided in breaking into 
the market, there will be a number of 
job changes during working life. The 
teaching of an occupational skill docs 
not, itself, provide the necessary in- 
struction for how to navigate in com- 
plex labor markets and how to ap- 



proach employers in ways that will be 
successful. 

In the last few years, experience has 
been gained in teaching '*job search 
skills" under various CETA pro- 
grams for the disadvaMaged and un- 
der career education banners. There 
are now tested programs where this 
has been done well, programs iden- 
tified by the Work in America Insti- 
tute in its training workshops on 
placement and job development over 
the last year or so. In fact, that In- 
stitute is now attempting to develop 
model curricula, ba.sed on successful 
programs. 

Such job search instruction, when 
done well, could provide a skill that 
would last a lifetime, rather than just 
for one job. Employers have expecta- 
tions youth can learn to meet. There 
are best ways to answer the question 
on application forms asking ''what 
salary would be acceptable?". There 
are appropriate ways to conduct one- 
self during a job interview. There are 
ways to use the telephone in search of 
a job interview. There are points 
about using public and private place- 
ment agencies that would be useful to 
know. 

Again, it would be a serious mis- 
take to leave general track high school 
students out of such job search educa- 
tion programs. They, by definition, 
are not receiving job-specific informa- 
tion. More than any other group, they 
need to know how to fend for them- 
selves in the job market. 

The need for such job search edu- 
cation is clear in the statistics. Most 
young people get jobs through other 
than formal, organized placement 
systems. Interviewed two and one- 
half years after graduation, 47 percent 
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ol the hitih school class ol 72 goi 
I heir jobs by applying dii ivily lo 
oniploycrs and 36 percent through 
leads iVoni friends and relatives. Only 
6 pereeni got iheni ihrougli lornial 
means, such as through the public 
I inploynient Service, only S.6 percent 
llH*ougli school placement services, 
and only 4.2 percent ihrougli private 
agencies.* ll'e/na (hem on their own; 
wv should leach them how to tope in 
the job world. 

I edend polivy should encourage 
states and localities to provide younj^ 
people with basic knowledge about 
the operation of the job market, and 
how to conduct themselves in it, edu- 
catum that is practical and experien- 
tial rather than abstract and theoreti- 
cal. 

Employment Assistance 
Officers 

riiere is a growing recognition that 
we liave come to rely on protcssional 
"counseling and guidance pcrsonncr' 
lor too many things, particularly in 
view ol the Tact that tlicir numbers 
liavc been inadequate in the high 
school. Whether Tor good or for bad, 
tlie evolution of that luolession has 
been away from assisting high school 
graduaies with immediate post-school 
and in-school job choice and job f ind- 
iiiu to ciHinseling built on the treat- 
ineni model of irsychology and i^sy- 
cliiairy. atid with a large number of 
duties to perform such as: 
• high school curricuium choices; 



v. N.MHMutI ( Vnki lor I diic.ilionol SUih^ 
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• college choices and assistance with 
testing and admissions; 

• discipline and behavior problems; 
and 

• whatever else a harried principal 
needs that he or she cannot use 
teachers lor. 

The broad professional training of 
counselors provides a competence to 
stretch their services far, particularly 
in helping young people inake career 
choices, in the broadest sense; these 
talents are especially focused on tho.se 
professions and careers for which col- 
lege is appropriate. That's the way 
things have developed; it's too inuch 
to e.xpect that counselors will be able 
to cover as well the day-to-day job 
finding needs of the half of young 
people who do not even enter postsec- 
ondary education. 

// is time to be inventive and to 
create a small cadre of personnel in 
the schools and in the community that 
is equipped to tell all young people 
leaving high school without immedi- 
ate college plans what is out there, 
what they have to do to be prepared, 
and what employers offer that fit their 
interests. These people do not have to 
be professional counselors; their base 
of knowledge is the job market. They 
know; 

• the community's economic struc- 
ture and what the industrial and 
service sector trends are in the 
community; 

• the hiring and training require- 
ments of industries and employers 
in them (if they follow the recom- 
mendations in this paper for use of 
information about projections and 
employer practices); 

• the pattern of job openings avail- 
able through the school-based, or 



public employment-based, or com- 
munity-based placement agencies; 
and 

• how to recognize when a young 
person needs professional counsel- 
ing and make referrals to such pro- 
fessional persomiel. (Conversely, 
these professionals know when to 
pass a young person on to one of 
these employment ex|XTts.) 
Qualifications would be in terms of 
demon.sirated knowledge, however ac- 
quired. There would be an attempt to 
attract people with industry experi- 
ence. In fact, a person who has spent 
an entire career in the educational 
system would probably be the least 
qualified. There would be no profes- 
sional-degrees in counseling and guid- 
ance required. However, it might be 
appropriate for employment experts to 
serve under the general supervision of 
the counseling and guidance directors, 
much as a physical therapist would 
serve under supervision of medical 
doctors. In such a model, there is no 
reason for jurisdictional disputes and 
battles over turf. 

As in the case of placement services, 
these experts in the local job market 
would be available to all high school 
students, not just those enrolled in 
vocational tracks. In fact, vocational 
students are likely now to get the best 
job advice of all from teachers who 
keep up with their occupational spe- 
cialty or from professional vocational 
coun.^e!ors stationed in vocational 
schools. 

There is widespread interest in get- 
ting this function performed, and it 
would be a worthy objective for l-ed- 
eral stimulation, as was skill educa- 
tion itself in the original vocational 
education act. 
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VI. 

Occupational 
Education and the 
Adult Learner 

A policy of assist in K in oavpa- 
(lonal adjustments and of aid- 
uiii employers (o upyjade their 
labor force. 

It sliouki not be rorgotlcn thai the 
vocal ioiial education of adults is an 
iniporiant objcciivc ol* the vocational 
cdiicatiDn systcni. To specify exactly 
how large thai enterprise currently is 
would re(|uirc agreement on dcfini- 
lioiis and choices among several ways 
ol doing the couniing. The NCKS 
survey ol pariicipatioM in aduli cduca- 
lion shows enrollments in 1978 of 
7II,(KX) lull-time vocalioiial students 
over 24 years ol age. The Bureau of 
Occupational and Adult Education 
showed lotal enrollments ol* 3.5 mil- 
lion adults in occupational education. 

l-xpatision of adult occupational 
training has been dramatic over the 
last decade, particularly in part-time 
eiirollnienis in junior and community 
colleges. 'Hie vocational education 
system is involved to varying extents 
in ihesc developments, depending on 
the lunding patterns anci organi/a- 
lional arrangements in individual 
states. 

The successful transition trom 
school \o work is imporiant, but so is 
the ability ol adulls to make transi- 
tions back to education. A principal 
reason w hy adults go back to school is 
occupational, in owe lorm or another 

lo advance on a job, or change 



jobs, or adjust ro another occupation 
when they have been dislocated Trom 
their employment. 

Adult learning proceeds on many 
lYoiiis: in two year colleges; tour year 
colleges and universities; technical in- 
stitutes; public high schools; commu- 
nity institutions such as churches and 
YM/YWCAs; olTerings of profes- 
sional associations; correspondence 
courses; television; and at the place o\ 
employment. The threads of many of 
these elTorts lead, in one way or 
another, back to some involvement of 
the Federal government, from sup- 
port tor public broadcasting, to direct 
involvement in basic opportunity 
grants, to tax treatment policies lor 
employer tuition reimbursements. 

While the whole of adult learning 
cannot be explored here, a compre- 
hensive two year project, sponso'^ed 
by the National Institute of Education 
and carried out by the National In- 
stitute tor Work and Learning,* was 
completed during the tall of 1980. A 
book summarizing the results ol this 
work was published by McC3raw-Hill 
in 1982.** 

A few priority matters will be 
treated here, of particular relevance to 
the vocational education system and 
the f ederal role in it. One is the need 
to help workers dislocated from jobs 
prepare for new ones. Another is the 
need for vocational education to work 
cooperatively with industry on the 
skill upgrading front and to work eol- 



*loniuil Nniioiuil Moninmer Insti- 
mic. 

t.. H.uion ami tlic Nniionnl Insiituic 
lor Wiirk and I Ciirning, H ork-l ije Transit 
If >//s; Tho Adult tAwninji* Camovlum, 
Maiiiiw-Hill, 1^82. 



laboratively to help workers take ad- 
vantage of the tuition aid benefits 
available to them from their employ- 
ers, or unions, or under collective 
bargaining agreements. 

Occupational Adjustment 
Assistance 

A dynamic economy based on prin- 
ciples of free enterprise requires ad- 
justments on the part of all partici- 
pants in it. Businesses adjust their 
levels of production based on changes 
in demand, shift their products based 
on experience with shifts in consumer 
wants and tastes, succeed or lose out 
to foreign competition, expand or go 
bankrupt, change their technology to 
reduce costs or improve their product, 
and move to more favorable locations 
for doing business. 

Almost all these shifts are for the 
purpose of improving business posi- 
tions, and the freedom for businesses 
to make these decisions is essential to 
the free enterprise concept. This free- 
dom has been a primary ingredient in 
the success of the American economy. 

These elements of the economy re- 
sult in constant and significant 
changes in the market and in the inter- 
nal adjustments that go on in individ- 
ual firms. These adjustments are con- 
tinually affecting the jobs of workers 
and the availability of opportunities 
within the occupations they are quali- 
fied lor, either by training or experi- 
ence. In this free enterprise economy, 
the individual worker has to be very 
enterprising in order to achieve con- 
tinuity of employment and make suc- 
cessful transitions to new jobs and oc- 
cupations when the ones ihcy have 
fall out from under them. 
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A most icinaikabic iiliril)iiic of 
Ainchcati workers is thai I hey have in 
I'aei been very enterprising in making 
ihese iraiisiiions. Hiinclrecis of ihou- 
saiKis are doing so every year» onl of 
iheir own resoinces. using iheir own 
iuiiiaiive and ingenuity. However, not 
all are sueeessl uh and nol all can do it 
without help, riieie are (hose who ean 
jusi change jobs and employers on the 
basis of the skills and experienee they 
had previously developed. There arc 
ihose. however, who nuisl change oc- 
cupations in order lo land on their 
leei . 

l-ven dio^e who must change occu- 
pations very ollcn do so succe.ssrully 
entirely on Hicir own initiative. Many 
new jobs can be learned quickly, everi 
wiiluni! pnoi experience. Dislocated 
workers may have savings thai enable 
(hem [0 take some training in a pri- 
vate or public school lo learn a new 
skill or they may have been acquiring 
a second skill going to school part- 
lime in a conimunity college or a tech- 
nical institute or in an adult course at 
the public vocational school. 

In gcneraL most workers can handle 
these transitions forced on them by the 
liee workings of the economy But not 
all can. I here arc those who find thai 
they need to change to a whole dif- 
ferent occupation, that it requires fur- 
ther education or rciraitiing to do so, 
and tliai they ticcd help. This was the 
conclusion of i lie Manpower Develop- 
ment and Training Act passed in 1962 
with bipartisan support by the Con- 
gress, li was also the conclusion that 
the economy as a whole beiKMltted 
from making these transuions sue- 
cessfuL because it brought the skills of 
(he wiMkforce into balance with the 
skill needs of the economy; tnatiy a 
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critical skill tieed can be met by retrain- 
ing a worker. 

Under the Manpower Development 
and Training Act, with administrative 
responsibility in the hand.s of the 
Department of Labor, training could 
be provided either in the school sys- 
tem or on the job through employers. 
As the program began in 1962, it was 
clearly for tho.se who had become un- 
employed and needed retraining in 
order to become re-employed. It was 
to aid in successful labor market ad- 
justment, not to be only a service for 
raising people wlio had sunk into pov- 
erty or who had always been there. In 
that scn.se, it was a preventive effort, 
not just a remedial one, and it did not 
require a welfare type needs test in 
order to qualify for it. 

Starting about 1965. this broad ef- 
fort, only beginnitig to grow in si/e, 
was for all practical purposes aban- 
doned and converted into a poverty 
piDgtam to dovetail with the adminis- 
tration of the new Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act. The conversion vvas not 
sudden but was conducted purpose- 
fully over a very few years. By 1973, 
this l-ederal progratn vvas deceti- 
trali/ed to local Prime Spon.sors under 
the Cotiiprehetvsive Employment and 
Training Act; the public employment 
component was greatly enlarged; and 
the conversion to a means tested eligi- 
bility piogram was virtually complete. 

The use oj occupational education/ 
training as a means of facilitating the 
adjustment of dislocated workers has 
dwindled, and what is left of the ef- 
fort is almost wholly tarji^eted on peo- 
ple who meet a means test. We arfiue 
that such retraininfi as a measure to 
prevent people dislocated by econom- 
I ic shifts from hein^ thrown into pov- 
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crty is also a worthy public objective, 
one that amtributes to the ability of 
the economic systetn to remain vitaL 
We also arj^ue that the benefits of free 
and unfettered adjustments of busi- 
ness enterprises to shifts in markets 
and new market opportunities accrue 
to all and that the hardships imposed 
on the relatively Jew workers who 
must be dislocated because of these 
necessary shifts should be borne by 
all, not just the dislocated workers. 

Manv workers will need not only 
the retraining but also financial sup- 
port for themselves and their famihes 
during the period of retraining. Suffi- 
cient experience exists with such ar- 
rangements under MD1'A» CE TA, and - 
the Cil Bill to work out such a .system. 
A modest new effort is just getc.lng 
underway in the .lob Training Part- 
nership Act. Also involved is some 
degree of distiiictioti from, and in- 
tegration with, the unemployment in- 
surance system. The Trade Expansion 
Act lias retraining benefit features, 
and a .severe problem of equity has 
ari.scn between those eligible for these 
benefits and those in equal need who 
are not eligible. 

rhere is some case for locaiitig pri- 
mary responsibility for such retrain- 
ing in the Department of Labor and 
in the state and local structure 
through which it implements pro- 
grams. Such trainitig must be directly 
related to market needs, yet the voca- 
tional education system has not prov- 
en its willingness to be so itiimediately 
responsive. However, the Labor De- 
partment and C ETA (and now its re- 
placement, .ri P.A) have shifted so far 
in the direction of running only 
remedial programs for people already 
in poverty that it probably makes 



nunc souse lu place lliis/^/ci/v/z/rc cl 
Ion in (he vcKaiioiuil cciucalioii sys- 
icin. ir so. it should be nuuKlaiory 
ihai reuainiiijj be oMerccI only in oc- 
cnpaiioiis approved l\v the appropri- 
ale labor niarkel auiluirities and dial 
die poliev decisions b? in die hands o\ 
a collaboraiive IukIv. such as a Pri- 
vaie Indusiry ( oiuicil or an hidiisiry- 
I ducaiion Labor C'oinicil. or one of 
die various odier luruis ol eollabora- 
live arraiiyenicuis. 

I here is need lor 1 ederal sliniula- 
lion id aduli rciraininii ilirougli a 
separate Title ol the Vocational 
I ducalion Act. to provide niatching 
IiukIs which would expand onportu- 
nilies beyond die liniitcti iiunibcrs 
availalile uiuler ilic Job I raining Part- 
nership Act. 

A Public-Private Sector 
Relationship 

Moving forward with the adult 
learning cntcrpiisc involves adults 
who waul both to work and to go to 
sdioi^l. I he ireniendous growth in 
adult learning in the last decade lias 
been in pari-tinie students. In order to 
serve adults, many id* the traditional 
practices used lor young and lull-tiine 
students must be abandoned. In the 
ailuli learner enterprise, there are 
several poleiilial bencriciaries, all ol 
wlioni nnisi work together if that po- 
leiuial is to be realized. Hniployers 
want career advancenieiii, and contin- 
uing education is one iniporiaiit way 
lo nieei critical skill needs. Unions ad~ 
vocaie educalioiial opportunity lor 
their nieiiibers. t ducatioii institutions 
are nu)rc and nioic turning to adult 
learners lo coinpeiisale Tor the loss ol 
youth learners. 



The Ursl Tact ol' interest to all these 
potential bencriciaries is the growing 
availability of funds in die private sec- 
tor for edueadon and training, One 
element of this growth is the large ex- 
penditure of business enterprises for 
iutci iial education and training direct- 
ly lelated to the production objective. 
The other is the increasing use of *Mui- 
t ion-aid" arrangements through 
which the employer (and sometimes 
the union) pays the costs of part-time 
education outside of working hours. 

rhese tuition-aid benefits are glow- 
ing in availability, but only a small 
pioportion of employees are taking 
advantage of them. Only four lo five 
peiceiit avail themselves of these 
benefits, and only one or two percent 
of blue collar workers use them.* 
While a number of reasons explain 
(his limited use, experinieiital work by 
the National Institute for Work and 
I. earning has established that increas- 
ing iidorinalion to workers about 
these plans, providing educational 
counseling services, helping workers 
deal with educational institutions, and 
getting education institutions lo tailor 
their offerings more to workers* needs 
(in coiiteiit, time, and place) will in- 
crease workers' use of these benefits 
and enlarge enrollmeius in education 
institutions. 

I rom the standpoint of l-edcral 
policy, eniollments can be increased 
through this avenue with much less 
expenditure of public funds than 



*l 411 ii lull iksiiipiion of ihcsc pn>^tiinK. 
ihcif UKC. iiiul ihc htirricrs !<» Iheif iisi". sec Imiii 
c luiiiiLM. ('/ (//.. An I'fitapiH'd Rcumnr. Tlie 
NiiiKMKil liisiiuile lor \\ o\\ nrul i eiirniii^. 
1978. 
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would otherwise be the case. What is 
involved is the e>*Mcise of some lead- 
ership lo get comn)unilies and the vo- 
calional/technical schools in them to 
maximize these opportunities. 

I fiis leadership could he exercised 
through the Jimdinj^ of a mmher of 
ex/)eyime)iial coid denumstration proj- 
ects ihroufih vocational education in- 
stitutions in order to perfect ap- 
proaches to this opportunity and 
create models for other institutions. 
Recommended is a series of tidtion- 
aid pilot programs to create a base of 
experience in educatio)\ and employ- 
me)U institutions \wrki>\n together in 
this area. 

The pilot program would involve: 

• collaborative arrangements be- 
tween school and employment in- 
sliiutions; 

• the provision of information and 
brokering services; 

• identifying what workers want and 
where they are comfortable getting 
further education; and 

• experimenting with ways to deal 
with the problem raised by the fact 
lhat these plains usually reimburse 
the employee after completion of 
the course, while many workers 
lack the means to pay front/' 
The tuition-aid arrangement is not 

the only basis for joint efforts be- 
tween employers and educators, but it 
might be a good place to start and 
might lead to other joint efforts to 
develop the skills needed by indusiry 
and to aid the career mobility of 
workers. 
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VII. 

Some National 
Imperatives 

A policy of meeting national 
skill shoria}»i% promoting en- 
trepreneurshipy and intejaratin^ 
the multitude oj f ederal human 
resource development efforts. 

While the whole of this doeunicni is 
about eritieal skill needs and the Fed- 
eral involvement in voeational educa- 
tion policy, I here are some particular 
intcresis ami responsibilities that 
merit separate attention, either be- 
cause of overriding national interests, 
because of wholly new initiatives on 
(he youth unemployment front, or be- 
cause ilie l edcral partner in this whole 
venture of human resource develop- 
ment has approached its task on an ad 
hoc and uncoordinated basis. 



National Skill Shortages 

A policy of directing rederat re- 
sources towards meetin^i clearly 
recoiinized economic needs. 

In its rccciu report, (he National 
l*imcl on Worker l ilucation and 
I raining Policy staled: 

\s Ihc Natuni ciilor^ ihc l9K()s it carrier 
iiHd I ho Jccaclo M>inc ^cruHh economic 
j"»iuliloins linlaiion lomiiin^al unaavpi- 
al>lc lr\cls. piiniiKis au' Ic^^ coin 
luiiMvc in woHU Miaikois. And undcil\- 
in.i! boili i>l ihcso uMidiiinns is a sciimis 
ilcclinc ni pioJucMvits. While no one 
tan piiiptnni alt llu* rciisons loi »his 
iladni-. pmiUuliMh nica^nicnuMil cv 
iH'tN HI ihcii hisioiKal studies lia\c ai 



tiihnlcil siyiiiricanl loks lo cdiicalion 
and liainiiij?.* * 

Adequuie development of the hu- 
man resource is increasingly recog- 
nized as playing an important role in 
economic well being, along with such 
other important factors as the avail- 
ability of natural resources and ade- 
quate levels of investment in plant 
and equipment. The pioneering work 
in this area was done by Edward 
Denison,** although more specific 
and more explicit estimates have been 
made recently (drawing on Denison's 
data) by John W. Kendrick. Kendrick 
concludes that .7 percentage points of 
the 1.3 percent productivity rate (over 
half of it) from 1966 to 1977 was due 
to education and training.*** 

To whatever extent the policies 
recommended here (for making vo- 
cational education offerings adapt 
more rapidly to the adjustments and 
shifts taking place in the market) 
bring education and the need for it 
into better balance, there will be 
larger contribution to the economy. 
Where education and training are 
needed, there is economic benefit, 
This benefit derives from the whole 
system of responsive vocational edu- 
cation. To say that it has an econom- 
ic benefit does not, in itself, establish 



^ Adult l.canunsi ami Thv Amevkvn WOrk- 
ef\ Naiioiial Iiisiiiutc lor Work and l.carniiiy. 

I all jyso. 

**l*d\Naid I . I)cnlsi>n. Airountinjn for 
I 'nitcd States Ironoinic (irowth, /929-/y69, 
the nrookinjis liisiitniion, l^>74. 

♦♦♦John \V. Kendrick. "Increasing I'riHluc- 
ii\ii>/* III inflation and Satitnial Survival, 
edited In ( larence t*. VVahon. I hc Acatlemy 
ol I'oliiical Science. I 



any necessary Pcderal financial re- 
sponsibility to the system, lilcmenia- 
ry education has economic value. So 
does maintaining a network of roads 
and streets, primarily a local respon- 
sibility. 

However, there arise from time to 
time skill shortages of national im- 
portance, and when they exist, it is 
critical that the technical institutes, 
and other skill producing institu- 
tions, take steps to relieve these 
shortages. In the late 1960s and early 
1970s, for example, there were severe 
shortages of a wide variety of techni- 
cians of the kind produced by two- 
year postsecondary institutions. As a 
result, the National Manpower Insti- 
tute, together with the Advertising 
Council, organized a national cam- 
paign to increase enrollments in these 
occupational areas. 

At the current time, there are se- 
vere shortages in the various categor- 
ies of computer skills, some of which 
can be alleviated through the output 
of I'le two-year postsecondary voca- 
tion il education institutions. There 
are shortages of machinists, there are 
shortages in health occupations, and 
there are many more, even in this 
period of high unemployment rates. 
And as the economy expands, the 
shortages become more critical. 

Such critical skill shortages can be 
of considerable detriment to individ- 
ual firms, as well as exacerbate na- 
tional economic problems. The de- 
velopiticnt of a skill bottleneck can 
slow down production and affect a 
large number of other workers. A 
skill shortage can lead to the use of 
inadequately trained personnel and 
to quality problems in the product or 
service. 
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rite cxisU'Mcc ol skill shoriajics ol 
suriiciciii ittagtiiiucic (o aliccl pro- 
cluciiDii has poicmial tor con (rib- 
uiiiiii 10 iiillaiion. Where (here is dc- 
iiianil lor ^iooils and services noi niei 
In suirieieiil ouipiil because oT iii- 
abiliiy lo secure a surricienily \»'ell- 
I rained lab<ir supply, (here is a l uel- 
ing ol inllaiionary lorces, resnliing 
I roin pressure on prices caused by the 
nisuriiciency ol* supply. Past shorl- 
at,es ol engineers (and ihese short- 
ages now cxisi) ii) design more fuel 
elTicieni engines, Tor example, made 
il more diriicnll lor ihc American 
aiuoniobilc indusiry lo compete with 
lapanesc lirnis. 

I his analysis is hy no means new 
nor is (he rclalionship of skill short- 
ages lo mllaiion undiscovered. The 
C ahincl C omniittce on Price Slabili- 
ly reported in \W) that: 

In inaikcis -.haiitctcn/al bv excess Jc- 
tn.iiut. skills ra|iiticd cscccti "skills 
.iv;tit.ihtf ;iiu! lutlilitMiat y ptcssmcs iv- 
%tili ln»in ilu- stiiiuelc o\ the tuarkcl Id 
,kIiiinI siippiv .iiul dcnuiiil. Sutli imus 
sill OS vjin (Kviit c\cM \\\K'i\ oinpliHincni 
Is k'ss ihan hill iuul ciMiirihiilc lo sec 
(or.ll iMllalion. 

Ihcfv /A, \\v helievi\ sufficient in- 
i>iancn( for carniarkini^ a portion of 
I cdcral funds ap/)m/)ria(cd for vocch 
fional cdiu adon U>r use as a reserve 
for (dlnamon, fhr(nr>h states, to local 
vocational and technical institutions 
to help them meet specifically identi- 
fied national skill shortaines. These 
IuihIs should be kepi outside the regu- 
lat lormula allocaiioii to the states 
and released only ^^ hen ihere is a bona 
fale skill shortage, identilied by some 
priKCs^ thai provides conlidence that 
the shoiiage in lact exists. 



The certification of such skill short- 
ages, for alle via t ion with federal 
funds, coidd he made through a Ilu- 
man Resources Development Board, 
recommended on page 28. The com- 
jio.siiion of this Board is sullicieiitly 
broad as to permit clue consideration 
ol the piobleiiis and also provide 
some assurances that these runds 
would not be used simply to augmeni 
regular t'ornuila allocations unless 
there is clear and identillable national 
need. .Selling the criteria lor what 
consiitutes such skill shortages would 
be a task of the Hunian Resources 
Development Board. 

Entrepreneurship 

A policy of teaching skills nec- 
essary to run very small husi- 
nesses and developing youth- 
operated enterprises from the 
base of the school system. 

There is one prime candidate Tor 
I'ederal stimulus lo broaden the mis- 
sion ol* the vocational education sys- 
tem beyond basic education, occupa- 
tional education, and employment 
transition services. 

There are a munber of develop- 
ments that make it ifnportant that vo- 
cational education expand its efforts 
to helpyoun^ people enter and create 
small business enterprises. While we 
have an economic system that has 
relied on risk-taking and entrepre- 
neurship. public education has sup- 
posed that preparation Tor work 
means preparation to he hired in on- 
going organizations. 

!t is not likely that the individual- 
ism inherent in creating oncVs own 
business can be laclored into a stan- 



dard curriculum. On the other hand, 
much or the job growth in recent 
years has been in very small busi- 
nesses. The service sector is loaded 
with opportunity lo create small en- 
terprises, Irom dry cleaning establish- 
mcnis, to appliance repair shops, to 
typing services. 

Tiinc was when this was relatively 
simple. But small business attempts 
Ircquently run aground on the shoals 
of inadequate bookkeeping, inade- 
quate tax records, inadequate knowl- 
edge of purchasing, and on and on. 
Ihose barriers can be ea.scd, if not 
removed, if some of these basics arc 
combined with training in delivering 
the service itsell*. Teaching appliance 
repair can be combined with teaching 
the basics of how to sell the service 
and open a small shop and how to go 
abou securing funding. Teaching 
aboui the risks of opening a small 
business should be included. The 
failure rale is high. Some people fail 
.several limes before they establish a 
"going concern.** 

Any such effort should be ap- 
proached using instructors who have 
had practical experience and relying 
on advisory groups of small business 
people. 

A related area in which more sup- 
port systems exist is in the many fran- 
chise .systems, from gas stations to 
fast food chains. Basic information 
could be provided through the school 
system abclut these operations and 
what is required to enter them. 

One instructional mode that has 
been used successfully in several 
places is for the school system to ac- 
tually operate a number of small busi- 
ness enterprises, using students to do 
so and rotating them among the vari- 
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oils luML-lioMs (luM ;iic ilivi)|vcd. Sonic 
ol (his IS laking place wiihin ihc voca- 
lional cducaiion system. One example 
everyone knows about is (he auto 
moehanies course in which siudenis 
li\ cars aiiU charge fees. 

While there is at present no ihor- 
oiiyh treatment ol all past and existing 
elloris in this area, extensive con- 
sideration was given to creating new 
models oT school and cniployment- 
hased youth enierprise approaches in 
Job Siratem'sjor Lhhan Youith pub- 
lished in 1979 by ihc Work in Ameri- 
ca Institute. 

The Federal Partner in 
Human Resouree 
Development 

A polky of better intvmttion 
and (iewlopmvnt oj l-ederal ef 
f ort in the human resouree area. 

I he hedcral govcrnmeii! bas never 
really had a policy toward the devel- 
opnieiu ol hunuin resources and its 
role in ii. So one cannol agree or dis- 
aiMce aboui I cdcial policy. To speak 
o\ a I cderal policy would rctpiire ex- 
iciisivc synihcsis of ihe disparate^ ad 
h(K\ and unrelaied elTorls over the 
lasi several decades. 

In Ihc I95()s. (he I ahor IXTarimeni 
(lucaiiinu primarilv ihc U.S. 'iniploy- 
incnt Service) aikl ihc OITlce of 
l.ducaiion (iuul iheir stale counter- 
parts) argued a hit Irom time to lime 
o\ef iiirisdiciion with respect to the 
adininisiraiion ol ihe Ciciicral Apti- 
tudes lest IJattery and the develop- 
ment ol employment counseling and 
placement within ihc schools, even- 
luallv reaching an uneasy truce. 



Neither really ever did (he job very 
welL separaiely or logellier. 

A national iraunia in 1957, the 
launching of Sputnik, produced deci- 
sive Federal action to increase our pool 
orialeiii in science and engineering, in 
(he inierest ol national defense (in fact, 
it was named the National Derensc Ed- 
ucation Act). The National Seicnec 
I'oundaiioii has watched over the ade- 
quacy o\ the science and engineering 
talent pool, with varying degrees of 
diligence during lis lirciinie. 

As the decade of the I96()s began. 
Senator John \\ Kennedy promised a 
reviializaiion of the U.S. Employ- 
ment Service in campaign speeches in 
Ihe hills of West Virginia. This pro- 
duced a spurt of reform activity, and 
some new money. But with the advent 
of the war on poverty in 1964, the 
Hinploynieiil Service was diverted to 
serving poor people, with very little of 
substance to offer them. In the pro- 
cess, it resumed its decline, becoming 
less and less a widely used job place- 
ment exchange. The result was less 
capacity to serve anyone, including 
the poor. 

On the Office of Education side, a 
long and continuing reforni effort 
was started by President Kennedy, re- 
sulting in the Vocational Education 
Amendments of 1963, 1968, and 
1976. This I'ederal activity has had a 
lot to do with the fact thai vocational 
education can now be taken seriously, 
as an important element of the na- 
tion's public education system and as 
an important supplier of the skills the 
economy needs (although recommen- 
dations made above indicate a belief 
thai it lias a long way to go in becom- 
ing responsive to these needs). 

In the meantime, also located in the 



Department of Health, Education 
and Wcllarc, (he Vocational Kchabiii- 
laiion Administiation cominucd lo 
grow and broaden iis clientele until its 
definition of hajidicaps overlapped 
those being used in the poverty war. 

The Economic Oppori unity Act' it- 
self was principally a sei of human re- 
source dcvclo|iment measures, with its 
Neighborhood Youth Cor|rs, its Com- 
munity Action Agencies (that devel- 
oped employment assistance services), 
and its work experience programs for 
welfare heads ol' families. The enaet- 
meni of this legislation was preceded 
by the enactment of the Manpower 
Development and Training Act, of 
which some history is provided in Sec- 
tion V I . The short of t his history is t hat 
what started out to be an idea of a 
**manpovver policy" that would pro- 
vide an integrating force for Federal 
and national efforts in human resource 
development was diverted almost en- 
tirely into a front line battalion in the 
poverty war. Many starts were made, 
liowever, under MDTA, both in devel- 
oping a body of experience and in dili- 
gent conduct of a program of research 
and experimentation. 

The Comprehensive Employment 
and Training Act created a National 
Conmiission on Manpower Policy, 
later renamed the National Conmiis- 
sion on Employment Policy, hi theo- 
ry, this could be a mechanism through 
which a more cohesive approach to 
human resource development policy 
could be established. I3y its location In 
the CETA legislation (now in JTPA), 
its princi|xil tasks have been in connec- • 
lion with the means tested poverty ap- 
proach or CETA, and its location for 
housekeeping purposes in the Depart- 
ment of Labor limited its agenda. 
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However, i( has rcanily hccn hroad- 
cuing llic scope ol ils concerns. 

On ihe welfare from, iwo separate 
pieces of legislalion created large 
iraininii and eniploynicni efforis for 
people on welfare, for llie purpose o( 
making Ihein whollv or partially in- 
dependeiil. One is the Work liiceiilive 
program (WIN), operated jointly at 
the I ederal level by the Department of 
I ahor and the Department of Health 
and Hmiian Services, and the other is 
ihe training component of the social 
services title of the Social Security Act 
(Title II). The lines down to the local 
lc\el of ihcse training and employment 
sci vices programs differ both from 
each other and from the lines down 
from C1; I A to Prime Sponsors. 

The I rade rxpansion Act, with its 
henclils for re training available to 
w(Mkers certified as having been ad- 
versely aflecied by imporls, is admin- 
istered, ihiDugh the Department of 
labor, separately from both C'ETA 
(.11 PA) and the WIN program, 

riiis scattering of responsibility has 
ils mirror image in the Congress, with 
program responsibilities in different 
committees. The Senate labor and 
Human Resources Committee docs 
not really have a 'Muiman resources 
policy** but generally deals with the 
components as separate issues, al- 
though use of oversighl hearings, in 
advance of specific hearings on reau- 
llu)ri/ing legislation, has liclped pro- 
vide a broader review (as, for exam- 
ple, the hearings held by the Senate 
labor and Hmiian Resources Coin- 
miiiec before dealing wilh specific 
legislation on reauthorization of 
Higher Iducation in 1979). Respon- 
sibiliiy for all the welfare liaining pro- 
gramsand ilie I rade Ixpansion Act is 



with the Ways and Means Committee 
and the Senate linancc Committee. 
The human resource elements of the 
National Science Foundation are dealt 
with in yet another committee. Pro- 
fessional education aided by various 
I'ederal appropriations is also scat- 
tered throughout various Congres- 
sional committees. 

It is unrealistic, and possibly even 
undesirable, to consolidate complete- 
ly adminislraiio;i and legislative con- 
sideration of all Federal human re- 
source development efforts. The ob- 
jectives vary, and the reasons behind 
this separateness are often still present 
today. But there ought to be some 
better mechanisms for considering 
human resource efforts as a whole 
and becoming inore aware of the in- 
dividual pieces and how they do and 
do not fit together. There are various 
arrangements in other areas for such 
an overview. The Joint Econoinie 
Committee is an example of this, in 
combination with the Council of 
Economic Advisors and its annual 
Economic Report on which hearings 
are held by the Commiltce. 

There are likely a number of alter- 
native ways of achieving sia li over- 
view and integration at the policy lev- 
el. One would he the creation of a 
broadly representative Human Re- 
sources Development Hoard, which 
would provide administrative over- 
sight, and an annual report to Con- 
gress, to be received by a special com- 
mittee composed of representatives of 
all committees with Icf^islative respon- 
sibility in this area. 

This need for a more general mech 
anism goes, of course, beyond voca- 
tional education policy itself, but the 
two matters arc very nuich related. 
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VIIL 

Conctusion: 
Responding to 
Change 

TIr. vocational education system in 
the United States has assumed a tre- 
mendous responsibility. On the one 
hand, it has a responsibility for assur- 
ing I hat young people going through 
high school are equipped with the 
basic skills needed for employment, as 
well as for life. No one who talks with 
employers can miss getting the mes- 
sage tliat tliey are concerned about 
these basic skills and count them as 
much a part of employment prepara- 
tion as specific occupational skills. 

There has been a change in the 
structure of industry and work. There 
is less plain physical work and more 
that requires the mind and the ability 
to read, write, and compute. Voca- 
tional education needs to respond to 
this reality, combining general educa- 
tion and occupational .skill training 
and using the .workplace for develop- 
ment of basic skills wherever possible, 
as well as providing job-specific in- 
struction. Examples of exemplary ef- 
forts along this line abound and need 
wider application. 

Another change has been in the 
greater complexity of urban labor 
nuu kels that young people havo to ne- 
gotiate in moving from school to 
work. It helps lo have an occupa- 
lional skill thai employers need, but 
lhal is no longer all that is involved. 
There is need Tor information about 
where I he jobs aciually are, a need for 
organized job placcnienl systems with 



close relationships with employers» 
staffed by people who know where 
the jobs are and what they require. 
There are more kinds of jobs and 
careers today than 30 years ago, or 20 
years ago, or even 10 years ago; yet 
coun.seling for youth not going on to 
college has been seriously neglected. 
And the one-third or .so of young peo- 
ple in general education tracks in high 
.school need these job placement and 
employment counseling courses as 
much as— or more than— -youth en- 
rolled in occupational training pro- 
grams. 

This increasing complexity of labor 
markets and the transition from school 
to work requires that the vocational 
education system be responsive to the 
need for transition services that go 
beyond classroom occupational prep- 
aration and that are available to all 
youth not continuing their educations. 

Skill needs of employers change; 
different employers have different 
policies with regard to hiring young 
people and what they are looking for. 
The promise of vocational education 
will be realized only if it finds the 
means of keeping up with this change, 
remaining responsive to changing em- 
ployment, training, and hiring prac- 
tices and the changing skill needs of 
the economy. The need is (o build 
responsiveness info (he system, rather 
than let it get out of touch and strug- 
gle from time to time trying to rc- 
slruciure a system not in contact with 
the reality of the labor market. 

In one way or another, the recom- 
mendations made in preceding sec- 
tions are for the purpose of building 
in responsiveness. The.se include: 
greatly enlarged u.se of cooperative 
education type approaches; other 



joint education-employer skill train- 
ing ventures; enlarged participation of 
employing institutions in the govern- 
ance of vocational education; better 
use of occupational information and 
coordination of its development and 
application at the local level; and the 
development of ^'account managers*' 
to create a regular system of commu- 
nication between .schools and employ- 
ers. 

The point is made that adult educa- 
tion is developing along many fronts 
and that occupational education, 
through the structure of community 
and junior colleges as well as the two- 
year technical in.stitutes, has seen con- 
siderable growth over the last decade 
or .so. What should be the particular 
contribution of Federal policy to the 
fuller development of the structure of 
adult learning opportunity through 
the Federal vocational education law? 

Two approaches to adult learning 
through Federal law are recom- 
mended. The first is the stimulation of 
an Occupational Adjustment Assis- 
tance Program in the Federal Voca- 
tional Education Act, to be llnanced 
jointly with the states. In doing so, we 
would recognize the degree of disloca- 
tion to individual workers resulting 
from a dynamic free enterprise system 
and the need to assist some of tho.se 
dislocated by economic change to be 
re-equipped with the occupational 
skills demanded by the economy. 

The second is to create the school- 
employer partnership which is re- 
quired to utilize more fully the tui- 
tion-aid programs provided by private 
industry. Such a partnership would 
have promi.se of using vocational- 
technical .schools to help workers 
upgrade their skills and their jobs, 
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with llic luilioiis paid hy employers 
atid witli employers realising a return 
iti lertiis of a more skilled labor force. 
I he poietiiial ol' luiiioii-aid programs 
will be realized, (hoiigh» only il'voca- 
liotial/technieal schools are respon- 
sive 10 (he aspiralions of workers aiitl 
the skill needs of industry. 

Also recommended is a responsive- 
ness to three national needs. One is 
the need to apply l-ederal dollars 
available for vocational education lo 
meeting critical skill shortages that 
retard production of goods and ser- 
vices. Anoiher is the need lo be re- 
sponsive to the fact thai the largest in- 
creases in employment are in small 
enterprises and to equip more young 
people with the knowledge necessary 
to become small business entrepre- 
neurs (most all past instruction has ig- 
nored entrepreneurship). The third is 
1(1 devekip mechanisms at the national 
level thai would do a belter job of in- 
tegrating l ederal efforts in human 
resource development and develop a 
more coherent l-ederal approach than 
is represented by the present fragmen- 
tation which exists in this area, of 
I ederal law and expenditure. 

While achieving a responsiveness to 
change is an objcciive commended as 
appropriate for l-ederal level involve- 
ment in vocational education, there 
has been no efft)u^ere lo make ex- 
penditure esiimates. I his is a step ap- 
propriately taken aftvr desired policy 
directions have been selected. This 
document deals with basic policy roles 
I tir I he l ederal government and for 
local iniiiaiive as well. While these 
policy directions would lead toward 
some redeployment of l-ederal ex- 
petuliiures, they would not permit 
reduction, and some increases are un- 



doubtedly warranted. The truly na- 
tional objectives identified here would 
require a Federal involvement in 
funding* The amounts involved in 
meeting critical skill shortages to in- 
dustry and creating an Occupational 
Adjustment Assistance program, to 
use two examples, are likely to be 
substantial. So would be the expected 
returns to the economy. 

Vocational education was invented 
as a response lo the changing needs of 
industry and to the proposition that 
more youth should be given a high 
school education, rather than only a 
few prepared for advanced educa- 
tions. In order to make this response, 
a collaborative effort emerged among 
reform-minded educators, businesses, 
unions, and government. That col- 
laboration has fallen into disrepair 
and needs to be restored. As it is 
restored, vocational education will 
have built into the systcin a respon- 
siveness to change that will both 
strengthen the economy and help 
more people advance in it. 
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